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PLOUGHLAND AND PASTURE. 
LABOUR SAVING MACHINERY FOR THE HAY CROP. 


Illustrated. 
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Durable, Unshrinkable, Healthy. Comfortable to the last degree. g 


“Viyella 


(Regd. Trade Mark). 





If any difficulty in obtaining, write to the Manufacturers for name of nearest Retailer. 
Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. (Trade only), 37,;Viyella House, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 1. 








Dining Room Furniture 


The Largest Stock in the World, 
variety in design and size, fitted for every kind 


of great 


of house, and ready for immediate delivery. 


Carriage Paid Catalogues Free 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W 1 


SHOOLBRED'S 


TOTTENHAM COURT [ROAD, LONDON, W. 1. 


Second-hand 
FURNITURE 


at strictly Moderate Prices. 











CAREFULLY SELECTED and THOROUGHLY RESTORED 





WHITELEYS 
REMOVALS & WAREHOUSING 


All Removals are carried out by men of long 
experience, and Whiteley’s Depository at West 
Kensington is the most perfect building of its kind 
in the world. And Whiteley’s service is prompt, 
reliable and strictly reasonable in price. 


ESTIMATES FREE 
Wm. Whiteley Ltd., Queen’s Road, W 








—that's why Ronuk is the Polish used in the leading Hospitals, 
Public Institutions and thousands of British households. 
THERE’S 
RON UK THE SANITARY POLISH 
FOR It is the most THOROUGH and ECONOMICAL polish 
POLISHING known. A little Ronuk produces a beautiful lustrous polish on 
Floors, Furniture, Linoleum, etc., at a minimum of expense, 
time, and trouble, Sold everywhere in large, medium, and 
FLOORS small tins. 
RONUK: Lrtp., Dept. No. 10, PortsLapE, BRIGHTON. 








INDIAN TEAK 


PARQUET FLOORS 


HOWARD'S MAKE. 


Large Stocks laid in before War 
can now be laid at less cost 
than best carpets. 


26 Berners Street, W.1. 


AND CLEVELAND WORKS, W.1. 





THE SUN NEVER SETS 
ON A SET OF 


WON 


TYRES 


Manufactured by 


THE AVON INDIA RUBBER CO., LTD. 
19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 1. 
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WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 

















NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENGE LEAGUE. 


NOT ONLY FIT MEN but OUR FIT HORSES, 


man’s magnificent servants, are in France in large numbers, leaving only the 
inferior and less efficient here. Grave cases of ILL-TREATMENT through 
OVERWORK, OVE RLOADING, and go FFICIENT FEEDING are 
coming to the notice of the NATIONAL EQUINE DEFENCE LEAGUE 


(the League which secured the PIT PONIES PROTECTION ACT). Observe 
for yourself in the streets. 


Please support our National Campaign to 
secure for them JUSTICE and FAIR PLAY. 


Write to-day to FRANCIS A. COX, Sec., N.E.D.L., New Southgate, London. 











ARE GIVING 


CHURCH REST, RECREATION & COMFORT 


> ow gallant Soldiers and Sailors at home 
in every theatre of war. Many scores of 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 
Huts cost £400; Tents £200; Equipment £100; 
Maintenance £5 per week Abroad; £2 at Home. 
Cheques crossed “ Barclay’s, a/e Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary CARLILE, D D., Hon. Chief Sec., Headquarters, 

Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 














ROYAL SURGICAL AID SOCIETY. 


SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 













Established in 1862 to supply 
Spinal Supports, Leg Instruments, Trusses, 
Elastic Stockings, Artificial Limbs, etc. 


Since the commencement of the Society it has supplied over 


895,000 APPLIANCES TO THE POOR. 
Annual Subscription of £0 #4 £ } Entities to Two Recommendations pe- 
Life Subscription a 0 annum, and so on in proportion to amount. 


Subscriptions, Donations “on Legacies earnestly solicited, and will be thank- 
fully received by the Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., Ltd., 19, Fleet Street, or by the 


Secretary, at the offices of the Society. RICHARD C. TRESIDDER, Secretary 
. ° . 











SPURGEON’S ORPHANAGE 


CLAPHAM RD., LONDON, S.W. Seaside Home Branch: Cliftonville, Margate. 
Vice-President— President and Director— Treasurer— 

Rev. CHARLES SPURGEON. Rev. THOMAS SPURGEON. WILLIAM HIGGS, Esq. 

A HOME and SCHOOL for 500 FATHERLESS CHILDREN and a Memorial of the beloved Founder, 

C. H. SPURGEON. No Votes required. - The most needy and deserving casesare selected 

for admission. Contributions should be sent to the Treasurer, Spurgeon’s Orphanage. 

Clapham Road, London,S.W. NotetoIntending Benefactors—Our Last Annuai Report, 





containing a Legal Form of Bequest, will be gladly sent on application to the Secretary. 





os are under shell-fire on the Western Front 
60 a'ong the Canal and in other parts of Egypt. 
380 Beds at the 
Hospital and 


102,525 Out-Patient 
Attendances 
last yoar. 


=~ Gt Northern Central Ho spital, 


HOLLOWAY, N. ("° “\Nortn London") NEEDS HELP. 


£5,000 
REQUIRED IMMEDIATELY 
400 Beds for 
Sick and Wounded 
Soldiers and 
Civilian Patients. 


GILBERT G. PANTER, Secretary. 





CANCER HOSPITAL cree) 


(INCORPORATED UNDER ROYAL CHARTER) 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W. 





All applicants seen, without 
having the trouble of first 
procuringa Governor’s Letter, 
each week day at 2 p.m. 


BANKERS: 
Messrs. Coutts & Co. SECRETARY: 
440, Strand, W.C. Frep. W. Howe L. 





‘THE DUMB TAUGHT TO SPEAK.” 

Patrons: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Treasurer: Lord ALDENHAM. 


SHILDREN, 









(Founded DEAF AND DUMB ¢ 
377 Children Fed, Clothed, —<in Old Kent Ro, 







and Educated. Bootmaking, Carpentry, MARE 
Printing, Tailoring, Dressmaking, Housewifery, and ATE. 
Laundry Work taught, in addition to useful educational subjects. 


Office: 93, Cannon St., London, E.C. Freperic H. MappEn, Secretary. 











OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE 


are the 4,800 children now being 
cared for and trained by the 


Waifs & Strays Society. 


Homes already given to over 
1,350 Chiidren, dependents 
of Soldiers and Sailors. 


HELP URGENTLY NEEDED. 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 11. 


”” 


Cheques, etc., crossed and made payable to ‘‘ Waifs & Strays. 

















SAVE THE CHILDREN! 


The work of the largest maternity Hospital of the 
kingdom claims the special support of the Country. 
Last year over 4,000 patients were received into 


QUEEN GHARLOTTES HOSPITAL, 


MARYLEBONE, 


or attended at home, including over 1,300 wives 
of our soldiers and sailors. 


SUPPORT GREATLY NEEDED 
WILL YOU HELPP 




















CITY OF LONDON CHEST HOSPITAL 


Adjoining the Park of 217 acres and popularly known as 


VICTORIA PARK HOSPITAL, E. 2. 


PaTRONS—THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


The Committee of this Hospital, which con- 
tains 175 beds, and is benefiting soldiers and 
sailors and their wives and children, urgently 
plead for additional support to meet increased 
cost of maintenance. Donations and Legacies 
are badly needed. Contributions may be sent 
to Messrs. Barelay & Co., Ltd., 54, Lombard 
Street, E.C., or to the Secretary, at the 
Hospital, Victoria Park, E. 2. 
GEoRGE Watts, Secretary. 






























A Laxative and Refreshing Fruit Lozen,, 


‘CONSTIPATION 


Gastric and Intestinal Troubles 


TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON 


7, Southwark Bridge Road, London, 8S. E. 
Sold by all Chemists, 3/- a box, 











It is not often that a leading London journal expresses regret that a book was 
not published yearsago. The “ Morning Post,” however, did so in the case of 


‘Gardening for Beginners 


By E. T. COOK 
and added that ‘‘One cannot speak in too high praise of the book.’’ 
GARDENING FOR BEGINNERS has now reached its SIXTH Edition 


The new and enlarged volume contains nearly 700 pages and no less than 
250 beautiful illustrations, coloured plates, plans and diagrams. 


Price 126 net; by post 13 - 
Please write to-day for full particulars of th's invaluable book and for illustrated 


prospectuses of some of the super-books in the ‘* Cou ‘NTRY LIFE” Library, to The Manager, 
*CouNnTRY LIFE,” LIMITED, Tavistock Street. W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


The charge for Small Estate Announcements ts 12s. per inch per insertion, 
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the charge is 6s. per insertion. All advertisements must be prepaid. 


*,* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issues 
of Country LIFE to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
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The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
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subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
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Countries in America, and the Dependencies of neutral European 
Countries in Africa should order copies to be despatched by the 
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THE HORTICULTURAL 
RALLY 


Q country in the world is better supplied with 

gardens than Creat Britain, and it is not so generallv 

recognised as it should be how patriotic and self- 

forgetful the owners have shown themselves. 

It may not have been so in all cases. Here and 
there in the counties one hears of people who still keep able- 
bodied men at work on their flower beds, and those accustomed 
to draw very wide generalisations from a scanty array of 
facts have based thereon an indictment of gardeners. “But 
it does not hold good. Go where he will, the enquirer will find 
that those who apparently were most deeply engrossed in 
their flower beds and specimen plants or in producing those 
beautiful effects for which modern gardening is distinguished, 
have cheerfully given up their fad for their duty. In some 
cases this has been done in a way that is half pathetic, half 
huncrous. In the garden of an old country house at the 
present time potatoes may be seen pushing up their green 
heads in every corner. They are lusty and strong, showing 
the skill and care with which they were planted; but beside 
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them the oddest flowers appear—tiny seedlings for which 
the seeds came from distant California ; strange curiosities 
from China and Japan; diminutive plants from the famous 
gardens of our own country. They show the struggle that 
has gone on in the owner's mind between his devotion to the 
growing of rare plants and flowers and his patriotic recog- 
nition of the need of producing food wherever this 
is possible. The state of affairs is, in fact, a compromise. 
The potatoes were set as a matter of duty, but it was recog- 
nised that the ground could without injury to the tubers be 
utilised as a nursery for rare and difficult plants. It was 
indeed a brilliant idea, since the care exercised in planting 
the potatoes has resulted in preparing an excellent grow- 
ing place for those beautiful, but frail, horticultural 
curiosities. 

But this is a very exceptional case, as few possess that 
enthusiasm for flowers which is not actually driven out by 
the need of utility, but finds expression side by side with 
patriotism. In point of fact many of what used to be the 
most beautiful gardens of Great Britain show obvious signs 
of neglect at the present time. Where there were beds for 
perennial flowers the eternal potato has found a place. 
Last year cabbages or, at any rate, children of their tribe, 
were the most frequent intruders, but so intense has been the 
agitation this year, that ;otatoes have practically assumed 
ownership in nearly every garden. Even wealthy people 
have felt that it is their duty to show an example to their 
neighbours, even if it was not exactly requisite for their own 
comfort that they should tura their flower beds into vegetable 
plots. Not all of them are kept tidy even in their trans- 
formed condition, because the hands that might have done so 
have been taken for the war. Thus one cannot judge of 
what the net effect will be in adding to the food supply. 
It may be that in some cases there has been much cry 
and very little wool, while in others the need for getting 
things done seems to have brought forth more energy and 
the ground has been practically covered. Going over the 
country we are on the whole glad to notice that there has been 
much less disturbance of lawns than might have been expected 
from the clamour raised earlier in the season. Grass is very 
generally neglected, as labour is not available for the incessant 
rolling and mowing which made the sward a glory of the 
English. country house. It has simply been left to grow. 
But very few people have dug up their lawns in order to 
grow vegetables. It is probable that those who did failed 
to observe the injunction, Let not thy left hand know what 
thy right hand doeth, but if they broke up a lawn, took 
care to draw attention to it by a clamour in the news- 
papers. 

So far we have spoken chiefly of the pleasure grounds 
of the rich. In their case it has been a real sacrifice to give 
up their flowers for the production of food. Cottagers and 
other poor people have set themselves with zeal and energy 
to increase their crops of food plants, but, of course, the 
same sort of sacrifice was not demanded from them. Thev 
all along regarded the cultivation of vegetables as the real 
object of gardening, and their little flower borders as the 
merest adjuncts to the main purpose. Nevertheless, all 
credit is due to them, because in face of the very worst 
climatic conditions and in the midst of much sorrow and 
bereavement they have with persistent energy and clever- 
ness carried out by the cultivation of the bits of land to which 
they had access, and achieved what already seem to be very 
remarkable results. We speak chiefly of country people 
who have been connected with gardens all their lives. In 
towns, great and small, the most noticeable effect produced 
by the war pressure is educative. A very considerable 
number of those who have attempted the cultivation of vacant 
lands of one kind and another during the last few months 
knew at the beginning very little about the use of the spade 
and hoe. 





Our Frontispiece 


UR frontispiece this week is from a new portrait of 
( Lady Grimthorpe taken with her baby boy. Lady 
Grimthorpe is a daughter of Coloneli Mervyn Archdale, 
formerly of the 12th Lancers, and her marriage to the Hon. 
Ralph Beckett, the late Lord Grimthorpe’s only son, took 
place in 1914. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of CouNTRY LIFE be granted except when direct 
application ts made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are 
received, the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward 
the correspondence at once to him. 
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O leader of the Empire has won and deserved more 

golden opinions than General Smuts. In war he 

showed himself a brilliant soldier, and he has de- 

veloped a corresponding wisdom at the council 

table. Of all those who have been meeting and 
discussing the future conditions and folicy of Empire, 
General Smuts has been the keenest to see right into the 
heart of the matter. It is very easy for little fancy Empire 
makers to sit down and draw up plans and constitutions 
which appear very pretty on paper as long as one does not 
begin to think seriously of the imperial difficulties 
which will have to be met in the immediate future. 
General Smuts, as is well known, upset a house of 
cards with one wave of his hand, and although there 
may be some dissent and grumbling on the part of 
those whose plans have been proved to be inadequate 
to the requirements, we believe that the future pros- 
perity of the Empire will largely depend upon the 
alacrity with which what we may call imperial brains 
are recognised. In other words, the hand of the Empire 
should always be ready to draw a man like General Smuts 
to its direct service. He would do far greater services in 
London than in South Africa. 


GENERALLY speaking, it may be said that General Smuts 
now occupies with President Wilson a place of supremacy 
among the statesmen of the Allies. Both have shown a 
capacity to rise far above the shouting and the crowd and 
to fasten upon the real issues at stake. Details may be 
worked out and departments efficiently managed by less 
gifted men, but for leadership the great essential is the vision 
and the insight which gets to the essence of a matter at once. 
President Wilson did so when he arrayed his country not 
against the German nation as a naticn, but against the 
Hohenzollerns, the military caste, the unseeing ambitious 
rulers of the country. General Smuts proved himself to 
possess an equal tact and power in that remarkable passage 
of a speech in which he proffered to Russia the most sensible 
advice it has vet received. And that was but one of many 
suggestions that flowed from him like water from a deep 
well. His suggestion that the war has disclosed that in 
Africa exists material for the formation of a coloured army 
which might possibly be used as a threat to civilisation 
itself is one of those arresting thoughts which must haunt 
the imagination for long. Enlightened statesmanship may 
direct this force towards good ends. Undoubtedly the 
Germans had planned beforehand to utilise it for their own 
clorification and as part of their great Pan-German structure. 


"THOSE who are unable to envisage steadily the course of 

events on the Western front will do well to study the 
lists of casualties for May supplied by both sides. The fighting 
is so much of a give-and-take character that it is difficult to 
estimate the importance of the relative successes gained each 
day by one army or the other. The Germans are putting 
up a very strong fight, and the British, even in the estimation 
of the Kaiser, are showing their historical toughness and 
tenacity. But if we take the figures supplied by the respec- 
tive Governments, it is plain to be seen on which side lies 
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the advantage. The Germans, to say the least, never under- 
state their claims, and they assert that during May they 
captured 237 officers, 12,500 rank and file, 3 guns and 211 
machine guns. The French summarised the results attained 
by the Allies in the seven weeks during which the offensive 
has lasted. They show that the French and British have 
captured I 000 officers, over 50,000 rank and file, 446 heavy 
and field guns, and 1,000 machine guns. Three guns to the 
Germans against 446 to the Allies is an extraordinary dis- 
proportion, and the figures show that our progress is steadv 
and unrelenting, even when in the confusion of the day’s 
battle it does not look tremendous. 


MR. TRUSTRAM EVE in the Daily News amply confirms 

what we said last week about the next three million 
acres. He hints that the country may find under a million 
acres broken up instead of three times the quantity as pro- 
mised, and he feels strongly that as the farmers have been 
treated throughout the war “ like spoilt and helpless children,”’ 
there may be a great reaction of public opinion, so that people 
will turn round upon them and say, ‘“‘ We gave you labour, 
we gave vou the Corn Production Bill, but where are the 
goods ?”’ The answer is that the goods will certainly not 
be forthcoming unless vigorous steps are taken by the authori- 
ties. It is impossible that three million acres can be ploughed 
up without a free use of tractor ploughs, and against these 
the farmer is jibbing. Now is the moment for action, and if 
the opportunity be lost, then the great agricultural push will 
have once more to be deferred to another year. The situation 
is simply this: that if the farmers argue that it would be 
wise to take a hay crop before beginning to plough the grass, 
they are justified. There would be little sense in destroy ing 
what might be at least a useful crop of hay. But by the 
end of the present month the mowers will be approaching 
the end of their task, and unless the reclamation of poor 
pasture be seriously grappled with in July and August, it 
will be impossible to get the ground into condition for sowing 
in October. 


A DEVONSHIRE EPITAPH. 

He made, through shot and shell, 
His last advance, 

And bravely, nobly fell 
Somewhere in France. 


Now we acclaim him through 
His native Devon 

A hero, staunch and true, 
Somewhere in Heaven. 


CHARLES DALMON. 


"THE question needs to be studied in the light of statistics 

which are being slowly collected by the International 
Agricultural Institute. These go to show that there will 
be a considerable shortage in the supply of wheat this year. 
In France it is estimated that the area under wheat is only 
10,504,000, or 15 per cent. below last year’s acreage. At 
the beginning of May the condition of the crops was described 
as mediocre. Over North America the condition of winter 
wheat was returned as below the average on May Ist, although 
since then there has been an improvement both in Europe 
and America. Further, the total yield of wheat in four 
countries of the southern hemisphere—Argentina, Uruguay, 
Australia and New Zealand—in 1916-17 is estimated at 
125,000,000cwt. against 200,000,000cwt. in 1916 and an 
average of 134,000,000cwt. for the previous five years. In 
these four countries the production of oats is estimated at 
18,000,000cwt. as compared with 31,000,000cwt. last year 
and an average of 26,000,o00cwt. for the previous five years. 
These are facts which economists dare not ignore. They 
go to show that the food stress next year threatens to be much 
harder than it is in 1917. It supplies an overwhelming 
argument for bringing every influence to bear on our farmers 
so as to get the greatest possible area of land under wheat 
cultivation for the harvest of 1918. 


LORD DEVONPORT'S resignation might well be utilised 

as an opportunity for reconsidering the policy of food 
control. So far the country has had to go on experimental 
lines. There was no precedent to guide it, and probably 
there is nobody who would have done better than Lord 
Devonport under the circumstances. But we have had a 
considerable amount of experience now, and the policy adopted 
might very well be modified. Its weakness, in our opinion, 
was that it favoured the middleman at the expense of the 
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consumer. There has been a tendency to concentrate on the 
economy of food and to disregard the price paid for it. But 
the latter consideration is one of very great importance to 
poor people, and ought to be taken into account. There 
is good reason for believing that food prices at present are 
considerably higher than is justified by the relation between 
supply and demand. Meat, for example, is extraordinarily 
dear considering that there is an exceptionally good supply 
at home and a fair amount coming in from abroad. In a 
little while the farmers will have to begin reducing their 
flocks and herds owing to the restrictions upon the importa- 
tion of feeding stuffs, which will naturally increase their 
price. Mr. Prothero has told them that they will have to 
get rid of a considerable proportion of their livestock before 
Christmas. This occasion, then, might be utilised for bringing 
the price down so that hard-working men and women may 
not be altcgether precluded from having at least their Sunday 
joint. But meat does not stand alone. Bacon, flour and 
many other necessaries of life are at too dear a price, and 
in the future we hope that the Food Controller, whoever he 
is, will devote some of his attention, at least, to relieving 
the consumer. 


LAST week we made some comment upon the extraordinary 

scale on which the Food Production Committee has 
been ordering the production of glass bottles for preserving 
fruit and vegetables. To-day we have the figures before 
us. Quoting from the official statement, ‘‘ the Department 
will shortly be in a position to meet demands to the extent 
of two thousand gross jars per week.’’ A turn-out of two 
hundred and eighty-eight thousand jars must surely be a 
tax on the Ministry of Munitions of War, with which the 
Food Production Department has arranged for the supply. 
These bottles are to cost 52s. per gross, or just about 44d. 
each. It will be interesting to know if the orders for them 
come in as freely as, for example, the orders for sugar. All 
that we know is that a great many enquiries are coming to 
hand here about possible systems of drying fruit and vege- 
tables—some from the most influential quarters. Obviously, 
if the Food Production Department has considered the 
practicability of drying fruit and vegetables at a time when 
sugar can ill be spared for making jams and for preserves 
they would at least have been inclined to risk as much money 
upon the provision of drying plant as upon glass bottles. 
If drying can be properly carried out, it is much superior 
to any other way of preserving garden produce. 





WITHOUT in any way criticising any individual claim 
to the Birthday Honours that have been so freely 
showered down this year, it is certainly necessary to say 
that the system of bestowing titles calls for very drastic 
revision. Three viscounties, five baronies, twenty-five 
baronetcies and fifty knighthoods have been distributed. 
With the exception of a very few whose titles to 
distinction will be universally acknowledged, considerable 
search has to be made tefore discovering among the 
recipients any that rise above what has been called 
““wholesome mediocrity.” Every day there is published 
under the heading “Roll of Honour” a list of men 
who have died for their country, and at frequent periods 
the King holds an investiture to bestow honours upon those 
who have on land or sea won them by courage and gallantry. 
These are real titles to distinction for definite services that 
contrast with the obscure reasons for conferring titles. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE was in a peculiar position that 

demands sympathy. He is a Prime Minister without 
command of a political organisation, and if social distinctions 
are to be conferred at all they must in some measure be 
an outcome of bargaining among the various sectional parties 
which support the Government. War is teaching us to 
dismiss shams and seek out realities. It would be a long 
step forward in that direction if in each case in which a title 
is conferred the exact reason for doing so had to be stated. 
Criticism itself is foiled by the present system. Many of 
the names brought forward are practically unknown beYond 
certain circles, and anyone taking up individual cases, unless 
possessed of preternatural knowledge, would be bound to 
commit grave mistakes. He would pass the bestowal of 


undeserved honours and censure some that are deserved. 
Pitt once made the rather cynical remark that anybody 
with an income of ten thousand pounds was entitled to a 
peerage, and even that principle is better than none. It 
gives a sort of dignity to plutocracy. But we question §if 
many men would like to have it stated that they received 
honours simply on account of their purse strings. 


On the 
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other hand, distinctions are often conferred on account of 
mere party services, and probably the best cure would be 
to insist on a frank statement of what these actually are. 
It must not be forgotten at the same time that very 
important services have been rendered to the country during 
war-time. The names of several men in the list are worthy 
of addition to any reerage. 


IT is sometimes urged as a reproach against democracies 

that they are unable to sustain a continuous foreign 
policy. Admiral Sims, of the United States Navy, in the 
exhilarating little speech which he made at the London Opera 
House at the meeting of the British and Foreign Sailors’ 
Society on Sunday, was able to adduce proof from one of 
his own speeches that this is not exactly true. In 1910, 
when the American Fleet visited England, he said at the 
Guildhall: ‘‘In my opinion, if the time ever comes when 
the integrity of the British Empire is seriously threatened 
by an European coalition, you may count on every ship, 
every dollar, every man, and every drop of blood of your 
kinsmen across the seas.’’ It is only seven years since these 
words were spoken, and already proof is manifest that Admiral 
Sims had correctly represented the opinion of his own country- 
men. He and they recognise that the Battle of Jutland was 
fought not only to prevent the German Fleet from emerging 
into the open sea, but to maintain the liberty and civilisation 
of all the progressive nations of the world. Every drop of 
blood that was shed was lost for the United States as well 
as for Great Britain, and hence our cousins across the Atlantic 
recognise that it devolves upon them to vindicate by strong 
and resolute action the cause for which so many of the sons 
of liberty have already died. 


THE ISOLATION WARD 
The sunlight lies in pools upon the floor, 
Red roses creep 
Around the windows. 
All feet tread swiftly. 
Lies one in mercy free 
This little time from pain. 
A white-coiffed sister sews 
Beside a window open towards the sea, 
Once pausing to draw in a rose 
And breathe the freshness that it brings 
And kiss it quickly ere it swings 
Into the sun again. 


Past the dreaded door 
And within, asleep, 


IsABEL BuTCHART. 


IN his address to the Farmer’s Club on Monday Mr. Allan 

C. Young let a flood of light in on the politics of agriculture. 
He speaks from long experience, as he was farming in the 
seventies in Renfrewshire when wheat made 66s. a quarter 
and he had to pay gs. and even ros. to the labourer for an 
ordinary day of ten hours. There were many things to agree 
with in his address, and many to dissent from. His warning, 
“‘ There is a limit to intensive production which is at the same 
time profitable,’ may be needed one day, but that is a long 
way off yet. The example he quotes tells us nothing. The 
figures by which he supported his claim for a fair day’s work 
for a fair day’s pay from the labourer were decisive. In the 
United Kingdom {1,310 is the value of butter and cheese 
produced per wage-earner, but in the United States it is 
£2,679. The corresponding figures are, for boots and shoes 
£171 and £516, and for brewing and malting {975 and £1,466. 
Between the years 1886-90, the tons of coal produced per 
person per year in the United Kingdom were 312, and in 
the United States 400; but in the year 1911 the output of 
the United Kingdom had fallen to 260, while that of the 
United States had increased to 613. Here, indeed, is room 
for thought. Better labour, better machinery are essentials 
to the revivification of commercial Britain. 


LORD SELBORNE was in the chair and he made a useful 

speech, but avoided the more controversial points raised 
by Mr. Young. He scarcely made an effort to define the 
present agricultural policy of the Government, but his general 
advice was moderate and wholesome in the extreme. Ee 
does not believe that there is any prospect, now or hereafter, 
of the submarine being entirely put out of action, so that in 
future wars the phrase ‘‘ command of the seas’ will assume 
a different meaning to that which we have previously attached 
to it. Pregnant, too, was his dictum that our mercantile 
traffic on the sea in war-time will never again reach the 
dimensions that it did in 1914, before the submarine menace 
seriously developed. 
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PLOUGHLAND 


T a first glance the writer, like everybody else inter- 
ested in the subject, was inclined to extend a very 
cordial welcome to a publication which appeared 
so timely as Mr. Stapledon’s essay on Grass Land 
and Ploughed Land, which is issued as a Supplement 

to the mid-May issue of the Journal of the Board of Agri- 
culture. Here is a subject of supreme and urgent importance, 
and the Adviser in Agricultural Botany at Aberystwyth 
did not seem at all a bad choice of a man to deal with it. 
But the perusal of this document left behind a feeling of 
disappointment. Mr. Stapledon makes a few conventional 
references to the war and the food problem that has arisen, 
but on the whole his attitude is that of a professor very much 
concentrated on his individual subject and recking little 
of what is going on in the world outside. In ordinary peace 
times the farmer would have read the essay with instruction 
and pleasure. It is written out of an abundance of knowledge, 
and contains many a useful hint in regard to the rejuvenation 
of pastures and the treatment of grass generally. But if the 
Board of Agriculture has not got any further than this, it 
does not look as though much were going to be done this year 
in the way of increasing the wheat area of Great Britain. 
If the situation of the moment is to be discussed on practical 
lines, then we must put aside nine-tenths of the Supplement. 
The central fact is that the Prime Minister and the Minister 
for Agriculture have pledged themselves to the ploughing 
up of three million acres during the present summer. What- 
ever may be said, then, about pasture which could be more 
profitably improved is beside the question. Let the improve- 
ment go on by all means, but if this ploughing has to be done, 
the first business is to define exactly what fields are to be 
dealt with; secondly, some line of procedure should be 
drawn up; and, thirdly, provision made that the farmers 
should have the means for getting this ploughing done. 
Now what is going on in the country, as far as we can learn 
from the farmers and landowners consulted. is this: first, 
there is a certain amount of dissatisfaction being expressed 
because those who promised the agricultural committees 
to bring in a certain area for the harvest of 1918 are apparently 
not fulfilling their promises. Well, this is perhaps not so 
serious a charge as it may look at a first glance. Farmers 
may very well reason that these pastures of one kind and 
another are at their highest point of usefulness in June. 
They do yield a good bite for cattle in that month, or, if 
they are not grazed, they are producing some sort of crop 
of hay. Common prudence would suggest that whatever 
can be obtained from them in June, the most growing month 
of the year, should be obtained, and the ploughing deferred 
till the end of this month or the beginning of next. But, 
further, there is a certain amount of disputation going on 
in regard to the fields to be brought under the plough. The 
general rule of the Board of Agriculture is that land laid 
down to grass after 1872 should be ploughed up. Well, 
a proportion of that, great or small, was laid down, as the 
military authorities say, according to plan. There always 
has been in the history of British agriculture a certain con- 
tinuity of work going on in the way of changing pasture to 
ploughland, and vice versé. The fact is very generally appreci- 
ated that if possible it is generallv wise to avoid ploughing 
up old grass. There are few agricultural saws more fre- 
quently repeated than the one which says that it takes 
twenty years to make a good pasture and only a day to 
destroy it. But still, land has occasionally to be taken out of 
pasture, and land in the ordinary agricultural practice 
was laid down to pasture. Farmers who agree in the main 
with the policy of the Government object that some of the 
officials go by rule of thumb and say such and such a field 
was laid down in 1875 or 1885, as the case may be, and there- 
fore must be ploughed up. If the work has to be done 
on an extensive scale, it is clear that this vague and ill- 
defined condition should be reduced to stricter terms. Other- 
wise the next three million acres will tend to make those who 
first spoke of them a laughing-stock. In order to reassure 
the country just now, it would be necessary f-r the Board 
of Agriculture to give figures for each county showing what 
its contribution was to be to the enlarged wheat area, and, 
to speak plainly and frankly, the decision ought to incline 
more to the inclusion than to the exclusion of land. That 
is, we reccgnise the unwisdom of ploughirg up really good 
pasture, but if there is any doubt, the plough should have the 
benefit of it. Our reasons for that attitude are not very 
difficult to state. In plain words, the threat is that there 
will be a greater dearth of food in rg18 than there has been 
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AND PASTURE 


in 1917. All the silly optimism in the various Control offices 
of the Metropolis will not change that very stern fact. The 
production of food in each country of the world is decreasing, 
and is likely to decrease annually with the prolongation of 
the war. Even Mr. Prothero, we consider, is too much 
carried away by the returns of allotments and vacant spaces 
from various parts of the country. The cultivation of these 
is an admirable achievement against which we have nothing 
to say whatever. But they do not make a very serious 
contribution to the food supply of the United Kingdom. 
They produce by the rod, while the farms should yield by 
the hundred acres. In fact, three million acres additional 
would not be sufficient to secure a fully adequate supply, 
although it would be an improvement on what has been 
done betore. For not only is less wheat being grown in 
Great Britain, but less in France, Italy, and all the southern 
wheat-growing countries in the world, and less in North 
America. That, then, is a good reason why the Board of 
Agriculture should bestir itself to get this area under the 
plough, instead of fiddling about the result of this college 
experiment and that tiny farm experience. 

When the land is set out, there will still be the difficulty 
of getting the work done. It cannot be forgotten that the 
labour on the land is not more than sufficient for the ordinary 
requirements of the time. We are coming to the busiest 
season of the year. and it is essential that cultivation should 
be as thorough and as good as it can be made. At the best 
it can hardly be expected to be up to the usual average. 
Nevertheless, a way must be found to get the ploughing 
done, and this is by machinery. The present would be an 
inopportune moment for discussing what is or what is not 
the best plough for the purpose, since the need is that every 
possible contrivance should be brought to bear. If there 
is steam tackle available, it should be set to work ; if tractor 
ploughs, a single man with a girl help can do a great deal of 
work, and it should not be difficult to find at least one man 
as an addition to the ordinary farm staff. On the few farms 
where horses and ploughs can be spared for breaking up 
pasture they should be used for the purpose. But it is being 
very widely recognised that we cannot afford to leave all 
this to chance and haphazard. The work must be laid out 
and most seriously undertaken and carried through. 





FRUIT DRYING 


RYING of fruit in the Colonies, in Greece and the northern 
D part of Africa is done on a large scale in the open air ; even 
in the Midi of France the prunes d’ Agen are dried on trays 
in the open, but in more temperate and moister climates this 
process is insufficient, because cither the season is too late when 
apples and pears ripen, or evaporation is too slow in proportion 
to the water contained in peaches, apricots, prunes and cherries. 
Therefore artificial means must be resorted to. It should be 
mentioned that drying apples, etc., does not reduce the flavour to 
such an extent as might be gathered from the tasteless dried 
fruit from California, but that that rather is the natural result 
of incomplete development of flavour in fruit ripened under a 
too warm climate. For cemmercial purposes the fruit is 
treated in a different way, but for household requirements it is 
best to use the baking oven. Apples and pears are skinned, 
cored and may be divided into quarters or sixths or cut into 
rounds spread on trays and put into the oven. It is absolutely 
necessary to avoid an excess of heat because this would result 
in oxidisation and blackening of the fruit. Therefore, it is 
recommended to use the oven at such a temperature as when 
it is cooled down after baking. 

During the first stage ot the process while the fruit contains 
much water the trays should not be filled too full. Later, 
however, the produce of several trays may be put together. 
During the whole of the process the fruit must be watched and 
the oven opened from time to time to let the steam escape. 
The fruit is replaced in the oven as often as necessary to reduce 
it toa slightly brownish, leathery substance—this may take several 
days, because the oven is used only when it is not required for 
ordinary cooking purposes. 

Peaches and apricots are cut into halves and the stones 
removed. For these, however, the drying must be controlled 
more carefully beeause of the softness of the fruit. It is neces- 
sarv that evaporation should be very slow. Cherries and ordin- 
ary sized plums are dried whole. These latter stand the heat 
better because evaporation, taking place through the skin, is 
naturally delayed. Before the fruit is stored in biscuit boxes 


it must remain at least twelve hours in a dry room, and 
the inexpert dricr is recommended to look at the produce 
no longer than three weeks after drying in order to see 
that the fruit has been 


sufficiently dried, as incompletely 
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dried fruit is attacked later by mould, and would require to be 
placed in the oven again for a few hours. The tins of fruit must 
be kept in a dry still-room. 

The trays are of a very simple make, their width according 
to the oven space ; a very useful form is that of the small cleaning 
trays of the hand ‘thresher.’’ The border may be a single 
strong galvanised iron wire, and .the support a quarter-inch 
iron mesh, galvanised also. If the heating is central only they 
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must be turned round at times. There must be a space between 
the bottom of the oven and the tray to render evaporation more 
easy. For handling the trays when hot an old cloth should be 
used. The advantages of drying over bottling are obvious. The 
cost of both bottles and sugar is saved, the bulk is reduced, 
making storing amore simple matter; and as the fruit retains 
all its natural sugar without increase of bulk by the addition of 
watcr, it is actually sweetcr weight for weight. 


LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY FOR THE 
HAY CROP 


ONSIDERATIONS of every kind demand that 

labour-saving machinery should be employed to 

the fullest possible extent in the hay harvest which 

is now rapidly approaching. Scarcity of workers 

is the first compelling inducement; even if more 
men and women were available than there are, their services 
would be so much in demand for hoeing, singling, and other 
work in connection with arable crops that there still would 
be need for economy on the hayfield. And another induce- 
ment is that hay is going to be a very precious possession 
between now and the next hay harvest. At present it promises 
to be at least an average crop. Although the grass did not 
begin to grow for several weeks after the last snowstorm 
passed, it has come on apace in the glorious May weather 
and in the equally splendid days of early June. The drought 
would have affected it more but for the fact that there is an 
extraordinary amount of moisture in the soil, so that well 
rooted clovers and grasses have no lack of nourishment. 
But were the crop a bumper one, it could not do more than 
satisfy requirements. At a time when artificial food for cattle 
is not only dear, but threatens to be unprocurable, hay will 
be of far more value than usual on the farm. But there is 
also the Army to provide, and from the purely monetary 
point of view, the crop is a very important one. These con- 
siderations probably weighed with the management of the 
Journal of the Board of Agriculture, which has provided 
a very useful article on hay-making machinery for the current 
number. It is by the Agricultural Organiser for Derbyshire, 
Mr. J. R. Bond, who is well known for his competent know- 
ledge of agricultural processes. We propose to summarise 
in this number what he has to say, and to show photographs 
of some of the more useful types of machinery for the hayfield. 
Next week we hope to print an account of the lore which 
has been accumulated in the mind of a very famous hay- 
maker, one who comes from Middlesex, the county most 
renowned in England for clever treatment of this crop. 
Mr. Bond divides his machines into two headings. The first 
is concerned with making and the other with carrying, that 
is to say, securing the hay in the stack or barn. He holds 
up the ideal that good hay should cut up green, waxy, and 
sweet, with the leaf and seed fully preserved. To obtain 
these qualities, attention must be directed to two factors, 
the rain and the sun, to whose influence the crop has been 
subjected after cutting. One danger is that the leaves may 
be shrivelled up before the stems are dry, so that the hay, 
while appearing to be dry, in reality contains moisture enough 
in the stems to raise a heat, and may be the means of injuring, 
if not ruining, the crop. That is a reason for preferring the 
wind to the sun as a drying power. Suppose the hay. to be 
cut, then a variety of machines should be brought into use 
for the purpose of making it. They are swath turners, 
tedders, side-rakes, and dump-rakes. The hay compressed 
by the mower and the team is not in a good condition for 
shedding any shower of rain which may happen to fall, 
but it should be turned on the bare stubble as soon as the 
latter is dry. That is the work of the swath turner. It 
completely inverts the swath, leaving it light and open to the 
air. This is better than using a tedder, because the tedder 
spreads the grass equally over the wet and the dry. After 
the swath has been once inverted, it is no longer in a state 
to avert the rain, but in fine weather the drying can be com- 
pleted by repeated workings of this machine. But if The 
swaths are very large or have been wetted by rain, then 
another course will need to be pursued. They must be opened 
out to let the air in. A side-delivery rake is an implement 
which has been reccgnised as needed for a quarter of a century 
at least. In 1805 the Royal Agricultural Society expressed 
their disappointment at not finding any new machine entered 
for putting hay and clover out of swath into windrow. The 
use of the side-delivery rake is for air-drying the crop in small 
light windrows, and it leaves little to be done either by the 
dump-rake or the tedder. In good drying weather such as 


we have at present it is the only implement really needed 
between mowing and carting ; but, as a rule, it is used after 
the swath turner or the tedder. The side-rake collects over a 
width of two swaths, and delivers the hay sideways in a 
straight continuous and regular windrow. It is handy to 
work on account of its lightness in draught, and the little 
effort involved on the part of the operator. It makes a wind- 
row very light and free from any tendency to ‘ pack,” while it 
is convenient for cocking or loading. On the other side we 
show photographs of a combination of these implements— 
side-rake, swath turner, and windrower—which is claimed 
to be the greatest labour-saving machine ever invented for 
hay-making. Many farmers would find it an advantage to 
possess this, especially if they have not too much house 
room for their implements, as the machine changes its function 
by the movement of a lever on the part of the driver. Mr. 
Bond says of it: ‘ Given a reasonably uniform surface and 
ordinary crops to work upon, this machine leaves little to 
be desired in performing any of its three functions. It is 
primarily a side-rake, but it will also ted a windrow out very 
satisfactorily ; and in opening out heavy swaths it does 
excellent work, when the rakes are set to flick off the top 
halves. As a swath turner, however, it is less efficient, as it 
does not invert the swaths in the same way as an ordinary 
swath turner, particularly when rain-beaten or ‘ grown- 
through’ crops are being dealt with.’’ On the other hand, 
he points out certain disadvantages applying to a great 
number of combined haymakers: it requires a wide gateway 
and a broad lane, so that where these are not in existence 
its use is greatly curtailed. When the machine is in reverse 
gear the draught is too heavy for work on steep gradients, 
and the angular setting and method of suspension of the rakes 
are drawbacks. These defects have been removed, however, 
from several of the more recent makes. The one that won 
the R.A.S.E. medal at Nottingham in 1915 was described 
in the Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society as follows : 
“In this machine extreme simplicity and lightness with a 
low selling price have been achieved, together with efficiency 
in work, but at the cost of some adaptability.” 

Of tedders there are three types. The first is the hooded 
rotary machine with forward and back action ; the second has 
a back-kicking action not unlike that of a hand fork, and the 
latest is a rotary machine with back-raking action. Except 
for making ‘“‘ seeds”’ hay, the double action rotary machine 
is the most generally satisfactory. 

And now we come to hay collectors. The hay 
collector of which we show a photograph has teeth on one 
side only of the beam, which is provided with rigid. curved 
handles. It has six pointed wooden teeth a yard or so in 
length, about fifteen inches apart, and is drawn by one horse 
with long chains attached to the ends of the beam. An 
ingenious device, which will be readily understood from the 
picture, enables the load to be deposited by turning over 
the implement, which rights itself automatically by a second 
turning. 

We have only space for a brief mention of one of the most 
important implements which the hay farmer can _ possess, 
namely, the hay loader. The hay loader attaches behind 
a cart cr wagon and as the combination is drawn along it 
rakes up the hay and elevates it on the vehicle. A large 
load is put up in about fifteen minutes. There are two types, 
of which the “ shaker ’’ is the older and corsists of an inclined. 
plane on which the hay is pushed by means of a series of oscil- 
lating bars with tines projecting from their under side. In 
the second type the hay is gathered by one or more spiked 
drums and carried up the inclined plane by means of an 
endless band of ropes and slats. At the stack the great 
labour-saver is the elevator, which can be used for stacking 
under barns as well as in the open, and may be driven by a 
small petrol engine. As regards the ventilator, the arm 
elevator and the clip elevator, we must, for lack of spzce, be: 
content to re‘er the reader to our illustrations. 
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A Combination Haymaker : Side raking. Turning swaths. Tedding two swaths. 






Tedding and turning a windrow on to 
fresh ground. 





King’s Clip Elevator at the stack. 





The ayvm of King’s 
Clip Elevator. 


Ventilating the freshly made rick. Tha‘ched and insured against heat risks. 
Parmiter’s Rick Ventilator. 





Miiner’s Arm Elevator. LABOUR-SAVING MACHINERY FOR THE HAY CROP. 
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THE MULE 


‘‘ Without pride of ancestry, ot hope 
of posterity.” 
HERE is no domestic 
animal of whose 
character and capabili- 
ties we in this country 
know less than the 
mule. Undoubtedly in olden 
days mules were frequently 
used in England, but they 
have long been unfashionable, 
and have had to wait for the 
present war to gain a fresh 
introduction. English history 
mentions the use of mules 
by various dignitaries of the 
Church—for instance, Cardinal 
Wolsey is said to have always 
ridden a white mule. All 
one can say is that if these 
reverend gentlemen preferred 
mules for travelling in com- 
fort, then the mules of that 
period must have been excep- 
tionally good, or the horses 
most remarkably bad! 
Although the mule has many good qualities, comfort as a 
saddle hack is not one of them. As a rule he has 
a short neck, a coarse head (put on, as a horseman 
would say, upside down), upright shoulders, no withers to 
speak of, a roach back and weak hocks. To this medley 
of abominations may be added a mouth like iron. It is true 
that I have seen horses so hard in the mouth that they could 
pull a carriage by the reins; but mules go one better than 
that. I have seen one run away with a man at the walk. No 
pulling or jagging its mouth made the slightest difference ; 
the animal simply took its rider back to the stable in spite 
of the latter’s most strenuous efforts. 

Not that it is impossible to find a good “ ride’’ among 
mules. Onesometimes finds an animal with a good mouth— 
though not often, it must be admitted. But given a large 
enough number of animals to choose from, one can generally 
find one or two whose parentage on the maternal side was 
thoroughbred, and who, consequently, are not only very 
horse-like, but very blood-like. These are usually good rides ; 
they can always gallop, and not infrequently jump well. 
Some units on the various fronts have tried racing mules, 
and in one case, where there was plenty of “ talent ”’ among 
the men to draw upon, in the shape of ex-jockeys and stable 
lads, some surprising results were witnessed. A mule Derby, 
intended originally as a comic event, became most interesting, 
for the jockey lads in a very few days trained their mules 
to jump off at the fall of the flag and run the short distance 
scurry “‘ all out ”’ in the most realistic fashion. 

Mules can certainly jump, and, although I have personally 
never witnessed a mule race 
over sticks, I expect they 
would perform quite credit- 
ably. I have seen two rider- 
less mules linked together by 
the head-stalls jump a gate 
4ft. high. Moreover, not so 
many years ago there was a 
mule regularly hunted with 
the Quorn, and I am told by 
one who saw him, that though 
a bit slow through the dirt, he 
jumped “ the best.” 

It is popularly supposed 
that the mule is remarkably 
sure-footed. I believe that on 
mountain tracks, and when 
allowed to wander along at 
his own pace he can go 
almost anywhere, but he is 
far from sure-footed if you 
hurry him over ordinary 
riding country. His _ out- 
standing virtue, in which he 
excels all other domestic 
animals, is, rather, his wonder- 
ful constitution. Mules stand 
extremes of temperature well, 
and sea voyages seem to 
affect them less adversely than 





SHOEING A “BAD ‘UN.’ 





CROSSING A BRIDGE GIVES A MULE THE “’ORRORS.”’ 





GROOMING A_ KICKER. 
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‘ SPOTTED DICK’”—A MULE CURIOSITY. ZEBRA MARKINGS. 





MULE WITH WHITE MARKINGS. VERY UNCOMMON. 





A SAND BATH. 








“ THE 


MULE 


the horse. They require less expensive food, and at a pinch 
will do well on short rations. In fact, they will get fat on 
rations on which a horse loses flesh. Like the goat, they suffer 
from depraved appetites, and will eat almost anything— 
including canvas wind-screens erected for their shelter ! 

Mules are exceedingly sound in their limbs, although 
usually the very worst of movers. They often come out of 
the stable going (to a horseman’s eye) distinctly “ potty,” 
but they are generally what is called ‘‘ mule sound,” and able 
to do any amount of work. I am told that in any veterinary 
hospital you will probably see far more horses than mules 
in the sick lines, though, curiously enough, the few- mules 
which are sick always look very bad indeed, their drooping ears 
and melancholic cast of countenance irresistibly reminding 
one of Captain Doleful in ‘‘ Handley Cross.” 

The military utility ot the mule is great and varied. 
The smaller animals are used for pack purposes, carrying a 
weight 
which, when 
saddling as 
well as the 
load of am- 
munition is 
reckoned, 
amounts to 
about r6olb. 
The larger 
mules are 
used for 
artillery and 
transport 
puilposes 


me¢a.v y ' 
draught f 
mules often \ 
stand : 


17 hands 
and these 
animals 
weight at 
least 1,300lb 
Mules vary 
in type— 
indeed, from 
active little 
donkev - like 
animals’ of 
13 hands to 
huge mules 
of cart-horse 
parentage. 
There 
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some misconception on the part of the general public as to 
the difference between mules and jennets. The mule is the 
progeny of the male ass (or jack ass) and the female horse (or 
mare). The jennet (Hinny or Jenny) is the progeny of the 
horse or pony and the female ass. As the progeny take atter 
the male in appearance and the female in size, the jennet 
is always small in size, but horse or pony-like in appearance. 
It may be interesting to remark in passing that though it is 
universally believed that mules cannot breed among them- 
selves, this is true only up to a point. I am informed by 
a well known veterinary authority that there are one or two 
isolated but authentic cases of mules breeding. 

As to the points of a mule it should be borne in mind 
that these are somewhat different from those by which 
a riding animal is judged. The defects which he usuallv 
displays as a saddle animal have already been enumerated. 
By way of contrast one may mention a few of the traits 


which are 
desirable. 
He © should 
have good, 
deep girth 
and be well 
ribbed up, 
and h-e 
should not 


be too long 
in the back, 
though this 


is avery 
common 
fault. He 


should be 
wide in front, 
the tendency 
being to run 
to the oppo- 
site extreme. 
His quarters 
should be big 
and _ strong, 
and are of 
greater im- 
pertanice 
than his fore 


end. The 
withers 
should be 
broad and 
low. The 
mule has a 
bad riding 
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as it is not really his job to act as a riding animal, this is of 


no great. importance. His legs, which generally lack bone, 
should be clean and straight, and he is invariably cow- 
hocked. This, however, seems but small detriment. His 
feet, which have the worst appearance, are high, narrow and 
contracted, but they are as hard as iron and will stand any 
amount of wear. 

A peculiarity of the mule is the fact that he runs to 
self colours far more than the horse. Peculiar markings, 
that is to say, are a rarity; for example, white stockings, 
stars on forehead, etc., though very common in the horse, 
are extremely rare in the mule, and in several hundred 
you may only find one or, at the most, two. Again, the 
majority of mules are brown, with ‘‘ mealy’’ noses, yet one 
would hesitate to assert that the majority of horses are of 
ore particular colour more than another. ° 

Mules frequently show zebra markings as well as the 
stripe down the back which the ass possesses. Zebra markings, 
however, are not peculiar to either the ass or the mule, as 
pure bred Arab foals sometimes have them, the markings 
coming off with the woolly coat of babyhood. Modern 
Highland pony foals are also sometimes striped on the legs. 

This might appear to indicate a common ancestry in 
horses, but the theory is quashed at once by the fact that 
while the modern Arab horse and the Hipparion, or 3-toed 
horse of the Upper Tertiary, have a pre-orbital cup, the modern 
wild Mongolian horse has none. This suggests rather that 
modern horses had two different ancestors in very early times. 
Apparently muleteers are born, not made—at any rate, in 
this country comparatively few are born. It should be kept 
in mind in handling mules that (1) they have seldom 
been carefully broken in, like horses, before being put to work ; 
(2) there is deep rooted in the mulish mind a firm belief 
that a man and a stick are inseparable companions—a belief 
apparently inhetited, not without some cause, I fear, from 
the donkey side of the family ; (3) they hate being handled 
about the ears: very frequently this is the result of rough 
treatment in their early days, such as the putting of a twitch 
on their ears; in fact, it is not uncommon to see a mule 
with a broken flop ear as a result ; (4) mules, like most animals 
(only in a more marked degree), are very suspicious of quick 
movements, and unless handled and approached quietly 
and slowly, are very apt to kick from fear. 

The only difference between a horse’s kick and a mule’s 
is that the horse sometimes misses you, but the mule 
never! Mules have certain very marked idiosyncrasies. Like 
the elephant, they are most suspicious of hollow sounding 
places and are often a lot of trouble to get over bridges, etc. 
Sometimes also they are troublesome to embark. In the 
Argentine, which is one of the principal mule-breeding 
countries, trained ponies walk on and off the ship, like the 
decoy bulls in the Chicago stockyards. The mules follow 
the ponies and are caught as they come on board and taken 
below to their “ reserved cabins.” 

Mules also have an extraordinary fondness for rolling, 
which appears to be the acme of mule joy, but is often much 
to the detriment of their loads. A sand bath, which is a 
laxury so much appreciated by racehorses that in modern 
stables it is usually provided, is almost a necessity in mule 
stables. Otherwise they roll on the road or any odd place, 
and get themselves exceedingly dirty at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

When finally the old ‘‘ donkey ”’ is branded ‘‘C” and 
goes into civilian hands he will not be a bad bargain if decently 
treated. It will then be worth remembering that, being a 
most timid animal by nature, he is a deal more likely to work 
well for a single master who treats him well and takes trouble 
to overcome his suspicious nature than among a crowd of 
strangers with possibly different men handling him daily. E. 





ON GROWTH AND FORM 


I may as well begin this review by saying that 
“Growth and Form,” by D’Arcy Wentworth 
Thompson (Cambridge University Press) is an extra- 
ordinarily learned production. Not only does the 
author show an immensely wide and detailed know- 
ledge of morphology, histology, cytology and a dozen other 
“ ologies,”” but the text bristles with classical quotations and 
mathematical formule. It is true that Professor Thompson dis- 
claims any profound knowledge of mathematica. ‘‘ I pretend,” 
he says, “to no mathematical skill, but I have made what use I 
could of what tools I had; I have dealt with simple cases, and the 
mathematical methods which I have introduced are of the easiest 
and simplest kind.” Yet we feel sure that many biologists 
will be unable to grasp these “ easiest and simplest ’’ methods. 
In fact, no one human being could adequately review this book. 
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It would require a syndicate, and even such a body is denied 
the advantage usually accorded by an author in a preface. For 
Professor Thompson regards the whole work as a preface. But 
it is a preface of eight hundred pages. 

To give some account of the book is perhaps the best way 
to enforce its value; for it will indeed, in our opinion, become 
a classic. After an introductory chapter we have one ‘“ On 
Magnitude.”’ Like the young student of King’s who dealt 
with the bigness of things : 


With the size of the chapel he’d frequently grapple 
And remark it was largish for King’s. 


So Professor Thompson deals with the relative size of the animal 
body. He has some ingenious speculation as to the enormous 
size that fossil creatures attained : 


But just as it is easier to swim than to fly, so it is obvious that, in a 
denser atmosphere, the conditions of flight would be altered, and flight 
facilitated. We know that in the carboniferous epoch there lived giant 
dragon-flies, with wings of a span far greater than nowadays they ever attain ; 
and the small bodies and huge extended wings of the fossil pterodactyles 
would seem in like manner to be quite abnormal according to our present 
standards, and to be beyond the limits of mechanical effici.ncy under present 
conditions. But as Harlé suggests, following upon a suggestion of Arrhenius, 
we have only to suppose that in carboniferous and jurassic days the terres- 
trial atmosphere was notably denser than it is at present, by reason, for 
instance, of its containing a much larger proportion of carbonic acid, and 
we have at once a means of reconciling the apparent mechanical discrepancy. 

Very similar problems, involving in various ways the principle of dyna- 
mical similitude, occur all through the physiology of locomotion: as, for 
instance, when we see that a cockchafer can carry a plate, many times his 
own weight, upon his back, or that a flea can jump many inches high. 

Problems of this latter class have been admirably treated both by Galileo 
and by Borelli, but many later writers have remained ignorant of their work. 
Linneus, for instance, remarked that if an elephant were strong in proportion 
as a stag-beetle, it would be able to pull up rocks by the root, and to level 
mountains. And Kirby and Spence have a well-known passage directed to 
shew that such powers as have been conferred upon the insect have been 
withheld from the higher animals, for the reason that had these latter been 
endued therewith they would have ‘“‘ caused the early desolation of the 
world.” 


Another interesting point is that although animals such 
as elephants are immeasurably bigger than animals such as the 
mouse, their cell constituents are not perceptibly larger. 
The nerve cells of an elephant are only twice the size of those of 
a mouse in linear dimensions, although the bulk of the larger 
animal is something like 125,000 times that of the rodent. So 
that it is by multiplication of cells and not by increase in size 
that magnitude is attained. 

Another chapter deals with rate of growth of various parts 
of organs, how at one time in life it is much more active than 
at others, and a very interesting sketch is given of Bose’s observa- 
tion on the growth of a crocus under high magnification. The 
stalk grows by little jerks, each with an amplitude of about 
‘oozmm. every twenty seconds or so, and after each increment 
there is a partial recoil. 

In consideration of the osmotic features in growth one 
comes across very curious discrepancies. For instance, the 
Fezzan-worm, which is eaten by Arabs, is the common shrimp 
in the natron lakes of Egypt and Arabia, but the tissues of the 
creature are far less impregnated with salt than is the water 
in which it lives. On the other hand, as Professor Thompson 
points out, the various species of Artemia vary with the density 
of the water in which they live. Rate of growth is also in- 
fluenced by the excretion of many ductless glands. By feeding 
frogs on thyroid glands their legs may be made to appear at any 
time before the normal time of their appearance. Knowing that 
the thyroid gland contained iodine, Morse experimented with 
this substance and found that when tadpoles were fed on iodised 
amino-acid the legs developed precociously ; in fact, both within 
and without the organism there are substances which have 
marvellous power of accelerating or retarding growth. 

Another fascinating feature of this work is the account of 
surface tension and the part it plays in producing the shape 
and outline of various minute organisms, and the author points 
out : 


The simple fact is that the agreement of all forms with the forms which 
physical experiment and mathematical theory assigned to liquids under the 
influence of surface tension so frequently and often so typically manifested, 
that we are led, or driven, to accept the surface tension hypothesis as 
generally applicable and as equivalent to a universal law. 


The curious flint or chalk skeleton of the invertebrate also 
engages our author's attention, and he points out how the form 
of a spicule may depend simply upon its chemical nature or may 
be modified in conformity with the shape assigned by the cells, 
tissues or organs in which it is built up. A special section is 
also devoted tot he Radiolaria skeleton, in which the extraordinary 
diversity of so-called forms or species is dwelt upon, and the 
anomalies of the geographical and historical distribution are 
fully pointed out. 

In conclusion we must say that the book is admirably and 
clearly written and is supplied with a fairly good index, and in 
spite of present difficulties the Cambridge University Press 
has succeeded in turning out a handsome, well printed and well 
bound volume, 
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OLLATON externally is, and was intended to 

be, an imposing pile of building. It proclaims 

distinction and attracts notice from afar. 

Its four great corner towers and central eminence 

seize the attention as soon as they come into 
view. You cannot behold them and not ask what they are. 
Moreover, on a nearer approach the quantity of carved detail 
adds to the impression of costliness and magnificence, without 
diminishing the sense of mass. If anything, the house looks 
bigger than it is. The eye may not be gratified by every 
detail, but it is unquestionably impressed. The laying out 
of the land emphasises the importance of the building. 
Avenues conduct toward it. Its presence determines the 
landscape for a considerable distance. The park is at once 
an efficient setting for the mansion and a fine vision when 
beheld from the building. 

The roof of the central tower affords fair views over it 
and distant lands, including Nottingham, all too near and 
still advancing. One of our illustrations, looking down upon 
a corner tower is typical. It displays some of the great 
cedars of Lebanon in the days of short-lived perfection 
which is all that in our climate thev can sustain. But 
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the park is full of notable trees of longer endurance—a 
fourfold avenue coming from the lodge towards Nottingham 
and other avenues and single trees, such as the great ilex 
planted in Jacobean days, and with a long future still 
before it. 

Not long ago the age of cedars was discussed in the 
correspondence columns of Country LIFE. In their Lebanon 
home a great, an almost impossible, antiquity is claimed 
from some examples. They are fabled to be contemporary 
with Solomon’s Temple. In England they attain perfection 
in about 150 years and do not long survive that age. The 
same span about covers the effective growth of a good many 
other trees. Grounds decoratively planted during the last 
half of the eighteenth century are thus nowadays yielding 
the effect intended by their planters unless the trees were 
too closely packed or have been ill tended. 

Wollaton Hall is scarcely less effective seen from a distance 
than near at hand, while the central tower certainly gains 
in effect when the elaboration of its surroundings is swallowed 
up and merged in the mass of the whole. The park affords 
many good points to view it, such as, for instance, among 
the Scots firs on Arbour Hill, which James Russell Lowell 
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praised. Deer now 
wander in its seven 
hundred and _ odd 
acres, but up to a 
few decades ago it 
was the home of wild 
cattle of ancient 
breed, as at Chilling- 
ham and Cadzow ; 
unlike them, however, 
in that, whereas they 
are white, the Wolla- 
ton herd were spotted, 
hornless, and had 
black on their noses 
and within the cars. 
Living neighbours 
still remember them. 
I do not think any 
are living now, but 
about forty years ago, 
an old_ blacksmith, 
nearly ninety years 
of age, related how 
he had “shod” the 
lastof them. Of out- 
lving buildings the 
stables and camellia 
house may be men- 
tioned, the latter near 
a formal garden shut 
off by trees from the 
hall. The stables 
were built early in 
the seventeenth cen- 
tury in the time of 
the son of Sir Francis, 
the philosopher, and 
are not without the 
merit of a_ simple 
dignity. Of the 
lodge gates the most 
imposing is that to- 
ward Nottingham, 
known as the Lenton 
Lodge. Its architect 
was the notorious Sir 
Geoffrey Wyatt, the 
“destroyer.” Here, 
fortunately, he can 
have had little to de- 
stroy. He borrowed 
an idea for his build- 
ing from the central 
tower of the hall and 
thus gave to the gate- 
house cvlindrical 
corner turrets capped 
with little domes and 
connected by a balus- 
trade — the obvious 
outwork of a con- 
siderable place. More 
than that cannot be 
said in its favour. 
Entering the 
house by the front 
porch and traversing 
a large vestibule you 
come through an 
archway in the middle 
of one of its long 
sides into the great 
hall. It occupies the 
centre of the house. 
To explain the signifi- 
cance of this novel 
position a word must 
be said to remind the 
reader of the tradi- 
tional arrangement 
thus superseded. The 
great hall was the 
focus of every 
medizval house. The 
older colleges at 
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Oxford and Cambridge preserve 
in actual use the ancient type. 
We may take Trinity College, 
Cambridge, as a widely known 
example. Entering the great gate 
you come into a large courtyard, 
and the hall is the prominent 
feature on the opposite side. At 
the left end of it are the kitchens, 
buttery and so forth; at the right 
end is the Master’s Lodge, corre- 
sponding to the lord’s chambers in 
any large domestic establishment. 
All round the court are the lodg- 
ings of students and Fellows, corre- 
sponding to the chambers for the 
accommodation of the lord’s 
household and retainers. It should 
also be mentioned that entrance 
to the great hall is by a doorway 
that leads into a passage which 
separates the hall from the kitchen 
department. This passage is, in 





From the painting in the hall. 
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fact, in the hall, being only divided 
from it by a wooden screen with | 

doors or openings in it. Above 

the passage and quite open to the 

hall is the singing gallery. The 

bulk of the inhabitants of a house 

WOLLATON AND ITS ORIGINAL LAY OUT. thus arranged had to pass from 

their chambers to the hall, the 

chapel, the library and everywhere 

- else through the open air. It was 

: aaa only the lord’s chambers that were 

ee i : accessible to hall and chapel from 

ii |. indoors. Toward the end of the 

it | es i Middle Age this inconvenience was 

| minimised by the erection of other 

“a a connecting buildings and corridors 

eeu" _— within the great court, as, for 

e, - example, at  Hurstmonceaux, 

where the bulk of the contained 

area is covered by buildings, and 

instead of one great court there 

were four little ones, but even 

there it was necessary to pass 

along an open cloister to reach 

the great hall from most parts of: 

the castle. 

As the necessity for defence 
decreased and the desire for com- 
fort developed the open courtyard 
tended to be done away with 
altogether so that the whole area 
occupied by the house came under 
a continuous roof. We can find 
the various stages of this change 
expressed in the collection of John 
Thorpe’s designs for houses which 
may be seen in the Soane Museum. 
Simultaneously with that archi- 
tectural alteration and to a great 
extent its cause, there was pro- 
ceeding a social differentiation. 
The lord and his family and 
chief guests no longer dined with 
the general public in the hall, 
but in a dining-room of their 

own, and even the remainder of 
the staff were further subdivided, 








the steward and his company 1 
taking their meals apart from i 
the servants, stablemen, farm [ 


hands and the like. It became 
obviously unsuitable to devote Y 
the best room in the house to a 
dining-place for servants. Thus 
the great hall lost its importance 
as a dining-room and was evidently 
destined to become the place of 
entry, passage and assembly which 
abe) is the function of the entrance hall 
mek of an ordinary modern house. As 
soon as the main staircase found 
its way into the hall the change 
was complete. 
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The great hall at Wollaton is not a place of entry, but 
obviously one of passage and assembly. Eight great door- 
ways lead out of it. The screen is still erected at one end with 
a music gallery over it, but this is not the chief entrance, 
those in the middle of the long sides being more important. 
The kitchen department downstairs is approached by passages 
behind the screen, but the ground floor region in this direction 
is otherwise occupied. The hall, in fact, was no longer a 
dining-room for every day. It mav have been dined in 
exceptionally, when great companies assembled on State 
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Copyright. THE 
occasions, but it certainly was never used as the ordinary 
dining-place of the household. It was a place of assembly 
and passage, preserving the old form of a great hall, but not 
fulfilling the old function nor occupying the old position 
relative to the rest of the building. It is a very stately 
chamber, and produces a great impression upon one entering. 
The four walls being blinded to the full height of the two- 
storied house that surrounds them, there can be no oriel 
or other window on any side except high aloft. Hence the 
hall had to rise in height above all the rest of the house, 
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and the windows had to be like a clerestory. A remarkable 
Gothic reminiscence is preserved in the tracery by which 
they are divided, its curves all curiously circular. The arches 
of the entrances being closed with doors, the interior of the hall 
acquires a delightfully secluded character, and this especially 
when a bright fire burns on the hearth and the lights are lit. 
The lofty roof is of the hammer-beam type, but widely spaced 
and all its forms modernised in a Renaissance sense like 
those of the window tracery. The overhanging woodwork 
is designed, coloured, and carved to look like stone. This 
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treatment of the roof is very remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that the medieval tradition was preserved in this 
feature to a much later date in other great houses built in 
other parts of the country at a later date than Wollaton. 
The roof of the hall of the London Charterhouse with its 
central barrel-vault comes nearest, though still not very 
near, to the Wollaton type. Heraldry and openwork for 
decorative purposes are well and boldly applied, and 
all the carving is skilfully done and carried to a fine 
finish. MARTIN CONWAY. 
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LITERATURE 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK 


A Russian Gentleman, by Serge Aks-koff; translated by J. D. Duff. 

(Arnold.) 

T would be difficult to name in Russian literature any 
book more certain to commend itself to the English 
reader than Aksakoff’s ‘‘ Family History,” to which Mr. 

Duff has given the very appropriate title, A Russian 

Gentleman. It was well written in the original, and 
Mr. Duff has turned it into English worthy of the author. 
The book is at once a chronicle and a novel. As it ends 
with the birth of the author in 1791, it is obvious that 
to produce the extraordinarily truthful and lifelike picture 
of Russian characters and Russian manners during the 
preceding generation, he must have possessed a very won- 
derful imagination. We say that in spite of the “ critic 
of reputation,” quoted by Mr. Duff as beginning his 
review of Aksakoff’s work with the sentence: “ Aksakoff’s 
books are remarkable, first of all, on this ground: you will 
find in them no trace of creative or inventive power.” 
Skabichevsky, the critic in question, probably did not clearly 
understand the import of his own remark. What he meant 
was that the history and incidents of the book are fact, but 
he did not account for the imagination which is able to give 
the frankest, clearest, most pointed description of a man’s 
transgressions, and yet keep undimmed before the eye of 
the reader the real fineness and nobility of his character. 
The hero of the tale is the author’s grandfather, Stepan 
Mihailovitch Bagroff. The tale begins while he was still 
living in the Government of Simbirsk, on the ancestral estate 
granted to his forefathers by the Czars of Muscovy. From 
this he migrated, and the reasons for his doing so throw a 
wonderful light on the conditions of existence in Russia in 
the eighteenth century. If, in the course of the narrative, 
the reader finds examples of what we should now consider 
brutality, he has but to turn to the Erglish novelists of the 
same date——Richardson, Fielding, Smollett, Sterne—to find 
that in reality civilisation had not made so very much more 
progress in this happy island than in benighted Russia. Stepan 
was dissatisfied with his surroundings because in the course 
of three generations the character of the estate had changed. 
Each family had consisted of one son and several daughters. 
When the daughters were married, their portions took the 
shape of a number of serfs and a certain amount of land. 
As the land had never been properly surveyed the intruders 
were able to assert their claim to a share in the management. 
This the autocratic Russian gentleman could not bear, and 
having heard very favourable accounts of the district round 
Ufa, he visited it and eventually purchased the hereditary 
estate of New Bagrovo. He married a lady of little fortune 
but long descent, as was natural to a man who was proud of 
his own pedigree. That he was only moderately well to do 
is proved by his owning merely a hundred and eighty serfs ; 
but he traced his descent to a Varyag prince of the dim past. 
The Varyag princes irresistibly remind us of the ancient 
kings of Ireland, from whom so many of Thackeray’s mock 
heroes traced their descent, and nobody seems to know 
exactly who or what they were. 

Let us then realise him as settled in his new territory. 
The district of Boogoorooslan was virgin soil. He moved 
his serfs over to it by degrees, and presently it was all brought 
into cultivation. But the great interest of the book lies 
in character and not in the social history which mantles it. 
Stepan Mihailovitch was a grand example of the Russian 
gentleman of the old school—kind at heart, generous to a 
degree, unlearned but intelligent ; his drawback lay in being 
subject to the most ungovernable outbursts of temper, in 
which he pulled his wife about by the hair and terrorised 
every human being within his reach. The literary power 
of the author is shown in his relating the history of these 
outbursts with the utmost candour and still being able to 
retain and increase the reader’s love for the man. One of 
the first examples given by the writer is his grandfather’s 
rage at one of his daughters who had told him a lie and per- 
sisted in it. We see him trembling all over and supported 
on each side by a servant. ‘‘ Let me get at her,” he cried 
in a strargled voice. His face was convulsed and a fierce 
light shot trom his eye. 

My grandmother tried to throw herself at his feet, to intercede for the 
culprit ; but in an instant her kerchief and cap flew to a distance, and Stepan 
Mihailovitch was dragging his wife, though she was now old and stout, over 
the floor by her hair. Meantime, not only the offender but all her sisters, 
and even their brother with his young wife and little son, had fled out of doors 
and sought concealment in the wood that grew round the house. The rest 


of them spent the whole night there ; but the daughter-i.-law, fearing that 
her child would catch cold, went back and passed the night in a servant’s 
cottage. For a long time my grandfather raged at large through the deserted 
house. At last, when he was weary of dragging his wife about by the hair, 
and weary of striking his servants, Mazan and Tanaichonok, he dropped 
upon his bed utterly exhausted and soon fell into a deep sleep which lasted 
till the following morning. 


That outburst can only be likened to a thunderstorm followed 
by sunshine. Out of his deep sleep he awoke next morning 
cheerful and happy. He called his wife, and she came in 
from the next room looking as though nothing had happened. 
The daughter-in-law wh» had fled with her child could not 
smile upon the wild beast of the day before because her little 
son kept constantly saying: ‘‘I won’t go to grandfather. 
I am frightened.’ But the man’s charm overcame their 
resistance and soon all the trouble was forgotten. ‘‘ My 
Grandfather, on one of his Good Days,” is the heading of the 
next chapter, and it begins with a delightful picture of the 
grandfather rising from bed, crossing himself, and thrusting 
his bare feet into a pair of old leather slippers, Wear:ng 
only his shirt of coarse homespun linen, he went out upon 
the stoop to enjoy the freshness and moisture of the morning 
all round him. The mention of the coarse linen shirt gives 
an opportunity for explaining how his wife would not give 
him anything else to wear. We must quote the story of this : 


My grandmother got more than one beating over the coarse linen, but she 

continued to supply him with it till at last her husband got used to it. He 
resorted once to extreme measures: he took an axe and chopped up all 
his objectionable shirts on the threshold of his room, while my grandmother 
howled at the sight and implored him to beat her rather than spoil his good 
clothes. But even this device failed: the coarse shirts appeared once more, 
and the victim submitted. 
We cannot help dwelling upon this chapter, because it is so 
enlightening. Stepan went to the store-room for a woollen 
mat and spread it out on the top step of the stoop, still, be it 
remembered, clothed only in his coarse linen shirt. He wanted 
to see the sun rise and he felt an added satisfaction in looking 
down over the courtyard. 

The court was not, indeed, fenced; and the animals, when turned out 
of the peasants’ yards, used to pay it passing visits, before they were all 
gathered together and driven to the common pasture. So it was on this 
morning; and the same thing was repeated every evening. Some pigs, 
fresh from the mire, rubbed and scratched themselves against the very stoop 
on which my grandfather was sitting, while they feasted with grunts of 
satisfaction on creb-shells and other refuse from the table which that un- 
sophisticated household deposited close to the steps. Cows and sheep also 
looked in, ani it was inevitable that these visitors should leave uncleanly 
tokens behind them. But to this my grandfather did not object in the least. 
On the contrary, he looked with pleasure at the fine beasts, taking them as a 
certain indication that his peasants were doing well. 


Then he had his tea and went out to drive over his estate 
in a long car drawn by an old brown gelding. Crop and stock 
occupied him till dinner, after which he went to lie down. 
All flies were expelled from the bed-curtains and the curtains 
drawn round him with the ends tucked under the mattress. 
Soon his mighty snoring told that the master was asleep, 
and the rest all went into their rooms to lie down. Two 
servants also lay down in the passage close to the door of the 
bedroom, but they were soon awakened by the burning rays 
of the sun coming through the windows, which created a 
strong desire to drink some of their master’s iced beer. At 
the same time one of them put on his master’s dressing- 
gown and nightcap, while the other went to the cellar with a 
jug and told the housekeeper that his master was awake and 
wanted an iced tankard at once. She was surprised at this, but 
he pointed to the figure in the dressing-gown and nightcap 
sitting on the stoop and she yielded at once. The cronies shared 
the jug between them and then replaced the garments. 

An hour later their master awoke in excellent humour, and his first 
words were: ‘Iced beer!” This frightened the rascals; and, when 
Tanaichonok hurried off to the cellar, the housekeeper guessed at once where 
the previous jug had gone. She produced the liquor, but followed the mes- 
senger back herself, and found the real Simon Pure sitting on the stoop and 
wearing the dressing-gown. The truth came out at once; and Mazan and 
Tanaichonok shaking with fear fell at their master’s feet. And what do you 
think my grandfather did? He burst out laughing, sent for his wife and 
daughters, and told them the story with loud bursts of laughter. The culprits 
breathed again, and one of them even ventured to grin. But Stepan Mihailo- 
vitch noticed this and very nearly grew angry : he frowned, but the composing 
effect of his good day was so strong that his face cleared up, and he said, 
with a significant look, ‘‘ Well, I forgive you this once; but, if it happens 
again. . . .” There was no need to end the sentence. 


Ireland at its most lovable moments alone could have pro- 
duced a scene like this. 
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This book is very difficult to review because it passes 
from one charming picture of old Russia to another, and 
instead of troubling about the story, we get engrossed in the 
colour and atmosphere. It is not written as a comedy, 
however. There are dark shades and light shades playing 
over those sylvan scenes. A great varietv of characters 
comes on the stage, not by any means invented by the author, 
but such as appear in every clime and at every stage in history. 
The real merit of the book lies in its absolute fidelity to human 
nature. It is a secondary pleasure to see this humanity 
disclosed in a setting that is as pleasing as it is strange 
to those who have not realised what country life in the 
eighteenth century must have been in the vast territories of 
Russia. 


LITERARY WINDOW DRESSING. 
Memories, Discreet and Indiscreet, by a Woman of No Importance. 
(Herbert Jenkins, 12s. €d.) 
“A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE,” as she chooses to call herself, has 
lived her life in military circles as the wife of a soldier, and had she been 
content to describe what she knows, this book would be entitled to very high 
praise. In fact, it is excellent as long as the writer keeps to her own metier. 
The best chapter in the book is that which is entitled ‘‘ Stories from Majuba.”’ 
That first disastrous battle and the endeavours of Mr. Hamilton, as Sir Ian 
Hamilton was then, to awaken General Colley and warn him of the approach 
of the Boers is a tragic and well told bit of history. The chapter on the Afghan 
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War thoroughly deserved a place beside it. And her reminiscences of Bay 
Middleton will be read with universal pleasure. But anyone who studies 
the list of celebrities flaunted on the title-page and then examines the very 
egregious claims on which this show is based will understand what we mean 
by saying that in this book literary window dressing becomes an intolerable 
vice. For example, a chapter is entitled ‘‘ The Tennysons and Others,” 
but all that it tells us about Tennyson is the manner in which the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis forced himself upon him. The only other passage which justifiec 
the title is that she once saw Tennyson plain when dining at Afreton, Mr. 
Ben Cotton’s place at Freshwater, during the time he was Master of the 
Isle of Wight Hounds. This is indeed to take the crumbs from the rich man’s 
table. The chapter headed ‘‘ Victorian Worthies” deals mostly with Sir 
Edward Ward and Sir Howard Vincent, with trivial references to Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Gladstone. There is a chapter called ‘“‘ The Prince’s 
Button-hole,’”’ in the summary of which these phrases occur: ‘‘ The Prince 
Asks a Question—My Reply.” The question was: “I don’t think I have 
seen you at one of my Mother’s drawing-rooms lately, have I?’’ The reply : 
‘“No, Sir, I cannot afford the frock just now,’’—a conversation which seems 
scarcely to justify the outlay of ink and paper. Mr. A. J. Balfour’s name 
figures among the celebrities, but we have failed to discover the reference 
to him. His name is not in the index. Surely it would have been more 
becoming to avoid all this ostentatious bringing in of great names, not because 
there was anything interesting to say nothing about them, but, as it appears, 
for advertisement and notoriety. We say this with all the more regret, 
because ‘‘ A Woman of No Importance ”’ 
people she actually knows. Let it be added that the word ‘ Indiscreet ”’ 
in the title need not warn the most fastidious reader away from the pages. 
Apparently, it is used only as bait. 


is interesting when writing of the 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 
By GERTRUDE JEKYLL. 


N a place apart from other garden regions is a small space 
given to spring flowers whose main border lies at the north- 
western foot of a high wall, the wall line being continued 
by a Yew hedge. In the foreground is a tender colouring of 
pale vellow, white and pale blue, given by Bunch Primroses 

and _ double 
white Arabis, 
with white 
and pale 
yellow Tulips 
and Daffodils, 
and a general 
carpeting of 
Myosotis. 
Par th e1s 
along the 
CG OF 0) MEE 
deepens, with 
Doronicum 
and Tulips of 
full yellow 
and _ orange 
and vellow 
Wallflowers ; 
further © still 
the Tulips 
are red and 
the Wall- 
flowers 
brown. At 
the extreme 
end is again 
full yellow of 
Doronicum 
and orange of 
Berberis Dar- 
winii. As the 
space is given 
to spring flowers alone it admits of the use of permanent plants 
of some solidity of aspect, so the tender colouring of the fore- 
ground is backed by some strong tufts of Veratrum, of the large 
Solomon’s Seal and of Sweet Cicely, and the reds in the further 
spaces have a backing of bushes of the red-leaved Japanese 
Maples. 

Among the flowers there are also drifts of plants, not for 
bloom, but for quict foliage of harmonious colouring; the 
purple-leaved Sage and the ruddy Heuchera Richardsonii, and, 
quite to the front, the dark-leaved Ajuga. These quiet colourings, 
running up into the masses of bloom, greatly help the good effect. 


A BORDER OF 


THE VEGETABLE MARROW. 


W JE see all manner of weird devices on allotments 
for the cultivation of the Vegetable Marrow. Many 
growers whose enthusiasm is in excess of knowledge 

labour under the delusion that it is necessary to make a 

mound as large as a haystack be‘ore Marrows can _ be 


expected to bring forth their fruit. As a matter of fact, in 
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nine cases out of ten Marrows do better in depressions 
than on mounds, so long as the depressions are in a warm and 
sunny position. If you ask a man why ke plants Marrows 
on the top of a mound, he is usually at a loss tor an explana- 
tion beyond the fact that Marrows have been grown that 
way for many generations. So long as Marrows do well on 
mounds there would be no need to grow them otherwise. But 
do they? In many cases they ‘do not. Last summer, for 
example, the 
writer had 
occasion to 
judge some 
allotments in 
a Surrey 
village, and 
in all cases 
except one 
the Marrows 
were a failure, 
due to plant- 
ing high and 
dry on the 
tO pus. «Of 
mounds of 
turf and rub- 
bish-heaps 
The only suc- 
cessful Mar- 
row bed was 
that made 
on the level 
of the ground. 
And yet I see 
scme of the 
same workers, 
not having 
profited by 
their experi- 
ence, are 
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ing on the 
mound tops. Verily, old customs die hard. Originally, Marrows 
were planted to run over rot-heaps as a means of hiding them 
from view. ‘The idea is a good one, and the roots of the plants 
if once given a fair start will run through the decayed vege- 
table re‘use and broken crockery with remarkable rapidity; but 
it must not be forgotten that the Marrow is a thirsty plant, 
and copious supplies of water and free drainage are necessary 
for its well-being frcm the time it ccmmences growth until it 
has finished. More than half the failures in Marrow-growing 
are due to the plants being placed onthe tcp of the heap 
ins ead of at the bottom. 

As is well known, the Marrow is also a sun-loving plant, 
but a point which is not so well appreciated is that it will not 
stand cold draughts. No plant is really happy in a draughty 
place, but the tender Marrow least of all. Tne plants are 
suscep‘ible to mildew, which is quickly brought about by cold 
winds. It might be mentioned in passing that Jerusalem Arti- 
chokes would thrive where Marrows fail. Jerusalem Artichokes 
would probably glory there, and Rhubarb is perhaps the only 
other crop that would defy the weeds in such a waste place. 
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A warm, sheltered, but sunny corner is just ideal for Marrows ; 
but why will so many people try to grow six plants where there 
is only room for one? The plants should be at least 4ft. apart. 
In planting, it is a good plan to take out a trench or hole about 
2ft. wide and the same in depth ; then to fill in with a mixture 
of decayed garden refuse, leaves and old manure in equal parts, 
covering the mixture over with gin. of garden loam. But the 
Marrow is an accommodating plant so far as soil is concerned ; 
it will yield well on newly turned clay land with the addition 
of leaf-mould, even though no farmyard manure is used. Seed 
may be sown in the open in early June where the plants are to 
remain. Sowin little groups of three or four seeds about 4ft. apart 
and thin out the seedlings to one plant. Better results are 
usually obtained by sowing under glass in May and planting 
out in permanent quarters in June. Asa rule, local nurserymen 
have a good supply of Marrow plants ready for planting out 
at this season. 

Planting should be done in the evening. It is well to 
plant fairly firmly and to shade the plants with inverted 
flower pots, portable frames, old baskets, or boxes tilted at 
the bottom for ventilation, or, failing these, boughs of evergreens 
will answer the purpose, until the plants are established. It 
is also advisable to cover the plants on cold nights. Every 
encouragement should be given to the making of strong growth 
in the early stages of the plant, and there is no need to stop the 
shoots when grown in the open. In frames it is advisable to 
nip out the growing point when growth is about 18in. long, but 
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all that is necessary in the open is to keep the plant within bounds, 
and this may be done by driving in stout stakes to keep the 
vines from smothering the surrounding vegetation. Slugs are 
often troublesome to young seedlings; a ring of ashes around 
each plant will serve as protection, while soot, lime or sharp 
grit is also effective, but ashes are found in practice to be the 
best means of keeping slugs at bay. 

The first flowers are usually, if not invariably, male, 
and in the absence of bees the female flowers should be hand 
pollinated, or they may fail to set. It is a common failing to 
allow Marrows to get too large before cutting. This is a great 
strain upon the plants which leads to a poor crop of inferior quality. 
Young Marrows, if cut about the size of a cricket ball, are in- 
finitely better than the enormous specimens usually associated 
with harvest festivals and cottagers’ shows; and by cutting 
early and often a plant will yield ten times the number of fruits. 
If Marrows are cut when young and tender, the plants will con- 
tinue to yield until the arrival of the autumn frosts. These 
small fruits are deliciously tender and easily dressed for table. 
They should be cooked and served whole, for there is no need 
to remove the seed. Among the best varieties are the three old 
favourites Moore’s Cream, Long White, and Long Green. The 
new variety Rotherside Orange has shapely fruits of delicate 
flavour no iarger than a cricket ball; it was raised by crossing 
the Custard Marrow with a garden variety. In small gardens 
and in places where space is limited, preference should be given 
to the Bush or Cluster Marrow. ik Ba OF 
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AGRICULTURE AND COMMERCE. 
[To tHE Epiror oF “ Country LiFeE.”’} 

Stx,—I was not alone in understanding Mr. Robertson to suggest (1) that it 
was “unlikely that we could grow any further large proportion of food,” 
and (2) that “‘ even if we could, the question of the exchange would crop up, 
and that this latter would then, perhaps, be to our disadvantage.”” Anyway, 
the first suggestion is untrue, and the second is one to which, I think, no serious 
attention need be given. Mr. Robertson’s position as regards agriculture 
appears to be that future production must be ‘‘ economic.” There are plenty 
of people who use this term. I want to know what is meant by “‘ economic.” 
If it resolves itself into a mere question of pounds, shillings and pence, 7.e., 
financial profit to individuals—as I suppose—then I venture to assert that this 
view of the case is unjust to our people, immoral, and in the light of past and 
passing events exceedingly discreditable. We are, as a nation, fighting for 
our lives and freedom; we cannot at the moment anything like feed our- 
selves ; and Overseas food is going to the bottom of the sea, for which food, 
however, we still have to pay. When this war finishes, when will the next 
take place, and what will be its character? If the world could be sure of 
remaining at peace (Mr. Robertson apparently hopes for this, but that, of 
course, is entirely begging the question) it might be urged that we could afford 
to go upon the principle of buying our agricultural requirements mainly or 
entirely in the cheapest market, although even then, in my judgment, it would 
be a most unsound policy; but, inasmuch as no man in his senses will say 
that we shall remain perpetually at peace, what can be done ? I venture to 
suggest that as we spend scores of millions annually on the Navy, etc., so we 
must spend—and it would be money well spent—many millions, indeed, 
annually on increasing our home supply of food. I regard this expenditure 
in both cases as an insurance of our people against want ; and certainly an 
insurance against the risk we are now running at such a fearful price, though 
these would by no means be the only beneficial results of the policy. I stand 
for Agriculture first and Manufactures afterwards. We have tried it the 
other way round for some sixty years now, with the result that, at a time of 
stress, the Government of the cay calls upon us to ration ourselves. That result 
arises from the ‘‘ economy ”’ which has sacrificed agriculture to manufactures. 
As to the direction the expenditure on agriculture should take, I have been 
making some suggestions elsewhere on the subject, and cannot in a short space 
deal with them herein.—J. L. GREEN, Secretary of the Rural League. 


PRESERVING GLOBE ARTICHOKES AND MUSHROOMS. 
[To tHE Epitror oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 

Sir,—Can anyone among your many readers give a recipe for preserving 
the edible part of globe artichokes in bottles for winter use ? May the leaves 
be removed from the bottom when raw, or should they be parboiled first, 
to ensure their not injuring the bottom of the artichoke when removed ? 
These would be such a welcome addition to winter fare that I should be very 
glad to hear of any method of keeping them for this purpose. Also if mush- 
rooms dried and bottled keep any time well. I have seen the peasantry on 
the Continent gathering and drying in the sun all kinds of edible fungi, and 
I wonder if it is not possible to do something of the same kind here, in view of 
the present food shortage.—H. a’C. PENRUDDOCKE. 

{Both globe artichokes and mushrooms may be bottled satisfactorily.as 
follows: Globe Artichokes.—Select only the best grown globe artichokes 
(not the small, old ones), wash them and boil them as if they were going to 
be served at table. After being cooked in this way, take them out and allow 
them to stand on a hair sieve or dish of some kind until next day ; then take 
the leaves off and scoop the bottoms out, pack them very carefully into bottles, 
fill with cold water, add a little salt, a lump of sugar, put on the cap and screw 
or clip (but not the rubber ring), place them in the pan, covering them with 
water. Bring to the boil and keep boiling gently for an hour anda half; 
then take out and put on the rubber ring, cap, etc., and fasten tightly down. 
They often turn a very dark colour when bottled, but in a few weeks’ time they 
usually regain their brightness. Mushrooms.—Select good sound mushrooms 
when they are just fully expanded. Cut nearly all the stalk off, peel them, 
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sprinkle them with a little pepper and salt, pack them carefully into bottles, 
but do not add any water, put or the cap screw or clip (but not the rubber 
ring), place them in the pan with a false bottom, and fill the kettle with water 
up to about an inch of the tops of the bottles; then bring it fairly quickly 
to simmering point, or say 190 deg. to 200 deg. Fahr., and maintain it at that 
for one hour, when it will be found that the mushrooms have shrunk con- 
siderably in their own juice. Take the bottles out and fill up one from another, 
then put them back into the kettle as before. The bottles being now quite 
full of mushrooms and their own juice, nothing can get in, so a little more 
water may be put in the kettle. Bring it to the boil and keep it boiling 
gently for one hour. Then take out the bottles one at a time, put or the 
rubber ring, cap and screw or clip, and fasten down tightly.—Ep.] 


THE BAN ON RACING. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

S1r,—So far this question has been debated on the grounds that racing and, 
incidentally, betting are necessary to the continued production of the thorough - 
bred. Will you permit me to elicit the opinion of those qualified to speak 
with authority as to how far the modern system of racing—largely short 
distance—is entitled to be credited with the production of the best class of 
thoroughbred if this may be summarised as a combination of the following 
essentials : speed, soundness, stamina or staying power? I have heard 
it stated that, in so far as those qualities still exist in an individual horse, 
it is due to the earlier and possibly to the crowdless, exciting heats and long 
distance racing which obtained when the English thoroughbred was being 
evolved. As to whether the best horse of the year in recent times, say one 
of 4,000 in training, is or is not better than the best of his year (say one of 
hundreds) at the earlier period is obviously not p2rtinent to the question 
of the production of the highest average of thoroughbred for the benefit 
of the country, which I understand to be the point which concerns us all, 
especially now.—S, ARTHUR PETO. 





WILD SEEDS FOR PET BIRDS. 
{To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ CountrRY LIFE.’’] 
Sir,—In reply to your correspondent’s query as to English wild foods for 
doves and parrots, I would suggest beech mast, acorns and hazel nuts 
(chopped), clover and vetch seed, the ripe seed of rye grass, and the grass 
commonly called “ wild oats.” Parrots are also very fond of thuya and 
cypress seed, and they will take hawthorn berries, the buds of oak and beech, 
and daisy and plantain plants. When at liberty parrots take mountain ash 
berries in all stages of unripeness and lilac seed, but I should give these 
with great caution to birds in confinement.—E. K. BENson. 
INSTINCT STILL INVINCIBLE. 
[To THE Epitor oF ‘ CountTRY LIFE.’’| 

S1r,—Heredity is a force to be reckoned with in the lower not less than in 
the higher orders of creation. A West Highland friend informs me that 
he abstracted an egg one day last spring from the nest of a wild duck, and, 
after placing a distinctive mark upon it, deposited it under a tame duck 
which was in the act of sitting upon a number of her own eggs. In due 
time the hatching process was completed and the ducklings emerged from 
their respective shells -hale and strong. As soon as it was able to toddle 
about, the offspring of the wild species began to display the diverse and 
peculiar traits which distinguished it from the other members of the brood. 
It consistently shunned their company, and was constantly hiding itself 
behind any and every object. About a week subsequent to its advent into 
the world it suddenly vanished and, despite a prompt, thorough and pains- 
taking search, no tidings of it were ever afterwards received. The poor 
creature, although merely a tiny ball of down, was evidently imbued with 
an instinctive and wholesome horror of man and his environment—an 
unconquerable revulsion not experienced or appreciated by the other 
ducklings, the ancestors of which had for unnumbered generations lived in 
a tame and domesticated state—A. H. 
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A COW WITH THREE CALVES. additional dog kept after the first. The result, in my opinion, would be a 

[To tHe Epitor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’} decrease in revenue and the wholesale destruction of the class of dog most 

Sir,—It may interest your readers to see the enclosed photograph of a desirable to preserve—the pedigree dog—which we are able to breed better 
‘** patriotic cow ”’ which gave birth to three calves last month at Mr. Lancaster’s than any other nation. This would be a very serious matter to large numbers 
farm at Witherslack Hall, Grange-over-Sands. The calves were a week old who now either supplement their incomes by dog breeding, or rely entirely 


upon it as a means of livelihood. At the same 
time, the vast army of homeless or semi-homeless 
animals that infests the streets would remain 
untouched. The owners of breeding kennels, 
even if they were so thoughtless and = un- 
patriotic as to feed on good stuff, are compelled 
by considerations of economy to feed on offals, 
but from my experience I should say that 


remarkably few are really so insensible to the 
urgencies of the moment as to waste food. 
Already an Order of the Food Controller pre- 
vents good flour being utilised for dog foods, 
and I feel that the situation would be met by 
another Order extending the prohibition to 
meat. This would put a stop to the antics of a 
few foolish people who bring all dog lovers 
into disrepute by feeding their pets from their 
own plates. One has no sympathy with them. 
It is more difficult to know how to deal with 
those who evade the licensing obligations or 





turn their dogs loose in the streets to live upon 
charity ; but the Canadian plan seems worth | 
consideration. In the Dominion every dog has | 
to wear on its collar a metal tally, which is 

obtained with the licence. Incidentally, one | 
may mention that the canine population will } 
be much reduced this year by the wholesale 





A PATRIOTIC COW. cessation of breeding.—-A. C. S. 
when the photograph was taken and all three are strong and healthy.— BOOK ON WEED FLOWERS. | 
Kk. V. Morse, ; 

eee ee [To 1HE Eptror oF “f Country LIFE.’’] | 

FROM EGYPT. Si1r,—May I suggest that an amateur should obtain Johns’ ‘‘ Flowers of the | 

[To tHE Epitor or ‘ Country LiFe.’’] Field,” fully illustrated with cuts and ninety-four coloured plates, published 

Sir,—I am wondering if you could make use of these photographs. They by S.P.C.K., 6s. net. This is reliable, sufficiently scientific, follows the natural 
were taken on an expedition with some of the Staff of the Western Force orders and covers all the British wild flowers. The plates, too, are sufficiently 
in Egypt. That of the sand-cart ambulance crossing the dunes escorted large to convey the right impression of them, whereas the edition published 


by members of the Bikanir Camel Corps illus- 
trates some of the difficulties of campaigning 
in that land of sand, sun and flies.—M. A. H. 


HOUND OR DOG? ; | 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.” } 

Sir,—In speaking of the dachshund as a hound 
your correspondent last week fell into an error 
that was the means of making the wrong type 
common in this country for many _ years. 
‘*Hund”’ in German is “ dog,’’ and “ dachs”’ 
means ‘‘ badger.’’ Therefore, dachshund equals 
badger-dog. Our earlier breeders, assuming that 
the quaint little Teckel belonged to the hound 
family, favoured a heavy, rather clumsy dog, 
with coarse ears, and it was only somewhere 
about the beginning of this century that we 
began to realise that either the Germans were 
wrong or we were. Consequently, quite pro- 
perly, I think, we adopted the German type, 
which is a lighter, smarter, more active dog, 
with smaller ears. The dachshund, the Ger- 
mans declare, is a terrier, and they use him A SAND - CART AMBULANCE. 
either under or above ground. With regard to 
the question of feeding, in these days we have 
to make shift as best we can, and, after all, 
the deprivation of food suited to human con- 
sumption need inflict no serious hardship upon 
our canine dependents. In reality, all dogs, 
whether hounds or otherwise, are carnivorous. 
One has only to examine their teeth to ascertain 
that, but their habits have become so modified 
under domestication as to enable them to 
do very well on the dog biscuit of commerce. 
The amount of meat that should be given 
depends a good deal upon the exercise 
allowed. Happily, horseflesh seems to be 
plentiful nowadays, thanks to the cessation of 
the export trade with the Continent in worn- 
out horses, and, provided a horse has not 
been physicked, it is perfectly: wholesome 
and nutritious. Usually, too, trimmings of 
joints may be had from a butcher; sheep’s 
paunches, though not as high in food values 
as some meat, are readily digested, and solidi- 
fied blood also has its merits. The heads of 
fish, cooked until the bones are soft, make a 
change, and the heads of poultry, well boiled, 
are appetising. Biscuit or hound meal should 
be mixed with the gravy. Perhaps you _ will 
allow me to make a remark or two upon the 
threatened legislation. At present the idea seems | 
to be to impose a very heavy tax upon every NATIVE CARAVAN CROSSING THE DUNES. | 
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by another house shows the flowers too 
small. ‘‘ Familiar Wild Flowers,’’ as_ the 
name implies, only gives familiar flowers and, 
though good, comes short when one meets a 
less uncommon specimen, and hence vexation 
may arise. Johns’ is a classic and suffices. 
—H. E. Betcuer (Dr.). 


TRAVELLING UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 
(To tHE Epitor or ‘ Country Lire.”’} 
S1r,—I enclose a copy of a photograph taken in 
Natal which I thought might prove of interest 
to your readers of the correspondence 
page. The photograph illustrates some of the 
difficulties of travelling. The motor is in the 
act of crossing the Umkomaas River, and has 
to be taken across on a pontoon. On the far 
side of the river are fields of sugar-cane.— 

MINNIE C. MULLER. 


“POD’’ AND THE LAMBS. 

[To THE Epitor oF “ Country LIFE.’’} 
S1r,—I beg to forward you the enclosed 
photograph, taken on Mr. M. G. Parlett’s 
farm at Hintlesham, Suffolk, showing a 
remarkable friendship between a  fox-terrier 
and three bottle-reared lambs. Owing to the 
severe weather last winter several ewes were lost during the lambing 
season and in consequence these little creatures had to be reared by 
hand. Pod, 
the _ terrier, 
is very fond 
of all animals 
and spends a 
lot of his 
time playing 
with these 
lambs. The 
latter quite 
appreciate his 
friend ship, 
and he has 
never shown 
any _ inclina- 
tion to worry 
them. At 
feeding time 
he makes it 
his business 
to be there, 
and the pic- 
ture shows 
him _ trying 
his best to 





get a taste.— 
B. A. S. 
“DRINK FAIR!” 


THE HOOP-PETTICOAT DAFFODIL ON A MORAINE. 
[To THE Epitor oF “‘ Country LIFE.”’] 

S$1r,—For years I tried to coax this dainty daffodil to flower, but it was 
not until I chanced to see the follow- 
ing directions in “In a Yorkshire 
Garden,” by Reginald Farrer, that 
I found the secret of success. After 
referring to the moisture reserving 
properties of the stone-flakes of an 
old moraine, the author continues : 
“‘ These delightful and consoling facts 
inspired me with an idea. For years 
and years had I pined after the 
species—daffodils—Bulbocodium (the 
Hoop-Petticoat daffodil) in its varie- 
ties. . . . For years and years 
had I failed to do anything with 
them at all; for years and years, 
accordingly, I had foolishly perse- 
vered, amid the loud and scornful 
boastings of those who had better 
success than I. Most anxiously did 
I study the requirements of those 
wee daffodils and did all I could 
think of to suit them. No excess of 
drought in spring will they endure, 
no excess of rain and damp in win- 
ter. Every one of these precepts 
did I laboriously fulfil: never to 
any good purpose. And then one 
day the great idea came flashing 
into my head, why not try them in 
the moraine?” I pass on the 
suggestion for the benefit of those 
who have failed in the growing 
of the quaint Hoop-Petticoat daf- 
fodil.—C. Q. 








Lire. 


[June 9th, 1917. 





MOTORING IN NATAL. 


A MISCHIEVOUS PUPPY. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ Country Lire.”’] 
S1r,—The enclosed is rather a pretty little snapshot of a terrier puppy. He 
is making short work of his master’s stick, and the camera has caught the 
mischievous look in his eyes. He belongs to Mr. T. L. Brown of Little 
Hallingbury Park, Bishop’s Stortford, and is already a well known character 
in that dis- 
trict. He is 
known as the 
“Park Dog” 
to people in 
the neigh- 
bourhood.— 
S. A. Brown. 
A 
VARIABLE 
PLANT. 
Tue Epitor. 
Sir—I am 
sending you a 
photograph of 





a curious 
plant. This 
is a Japanese 
creeper with two different sets of leaves on one stalk. Some of the leaves, 


MAKING SHORT WORK OF IT. 


as you wi!l sce, are the ordinary plain edged kind, while the others are serrated 
and quite different. The plant is a hanging one and grows in a greenhouse. 
1 should be glad if you could throw any light on the subject.—E. Crowe. 

[The plant belongs to the honeysuckle genus, which is notable for its 
great variation in foliage. The botanical name of the plant in question is 
Lonicera flexuosa. It is a native of Japan and a well known plant in this 
country. We regret that the photograph did not prove suitable for 
reproduction.—-Ep. } 





“FAIRE DAFFODILS WE WEEP TO SEE YOU HASTE AWAY SO _ SOON.” 














